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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Principles of English Etymology. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. First 
Series: The Native Element. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887. xxxiv, 
541 pp. 8vo. 

In Mr. Skeat we have an author who has a just right to construct a work on 
English etymology. He does not address us as " a never writer to an ever 
reader," but as one who by his genial, painstaking and productive labor of 
many years has won an enviable position in the knowledge of English in its 
entire history. His Etymological Dictionary has superseded its predecessors, 
and as the work of one man struggling against the odds of a new science it 
will always command high admiration. Nothing could therefore be more 
fitting than that Mr. Skeat should prepare a manual setting forth the principles 
followed in his Dictionary, and according to which he would have the elements 
of etymology taught and studied. And such is the avowed purpose of the book 
now before us. 

With the broadest charity for all previous efforts that have been made to 
expound in a compendious manner, and for purposes of class instruction, the 
principles of English etymology, it must be said that little more has been 
effected by them than to create an increasing demand for something better. 
But this little that has been done is just the " muchel" that Mr. Skeat could 
have desired. For can an author ask for more than for an eager and a con- 
fiding public that has undergone a preliminary preparation for the acceptance 
of the best that he may be able to offer ? However, Mr. Skeat appears not to 
have fully realized the attitude of his public. He has himself perhaps been too 
much engrossed in its gradual training to take an objective view of the progress 
that it has actually made. This is a matter of serious regret. For had Mr. 
Skeat been fully persuaded of the effect produced on teachers and students of 
English by the work of recent scholarship, to which he himself has contributed 
so much, he would certainly in this instance, it must be believed, have written 
a very different book. At a time when such a work as Skeat's Etymological 
Dictionary has found its way to every teacher's table ; when the successive 
parts of the great historical dictionary of the Philological Society are eagerly 
awaited by hundreds who never before had so keen an interest in the story 
of their own language ; when teachers are struggling with the technical pages 
of Ellis, and looking for a new edition of Sweet's History of English Sounds ; 
when they are poring over the centuries of a past literature now restored to 
them by the publications of learned societies ; when they are delving in 
scientific periodicals and monographs printed in foreign tongues ; when, in 
short, they are looking everywhere for help towards release from a trifling 
dilettanteism that has so long enveloped the study of English in a false and 
unsubstantial glamour, surely at such a time, if ever, a writer on the principles 
of English etymology might have, nay, should have, broken with the tradition 
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of treating the subject with something akin to temporizing timidity. That Mr. 
Skeat has thus underestimated the general need, and therefore written a book 
with his eye too much on the past, or at most on a partially misunderstood 
present, has resulted in the production of a work which, with all its merits — 
for it is not without these — must be acknowledged to fall short of the expecta- 
tions first aroused by its announcement. 

But every writer, it may be said, has the right to address a class of his own 
choice, and that the critic should only be concerned in considering how the 
adopted plan of a work has been carried out. According to this primary 
principle of criticism, Mr. Skeat's book, it must be admitted, will prove good 
reading to such "beginners in philology" as are here particularly kept in view, 
for " a well-experienced archer hits the mark his eye doth level at." It has 
been Mr. Skeat's purpose to write a popular book which is to serve less as an 
end in itself than as a stimulating mean to something better. The reader is 
supposed to be in need of such a general survey of the scope and nature of the 
science of English etymology as shall engender in his mind an interest, and 
(shall it be said?) a respect, which the tradition of the schools has too per- 
sistently withheld from a methodical study of his vernacular. And this 
purpose has been fairly well executed. Here are offered a succession of 
chapters, written in a clear and attractive style, to which the reader is required 
to bring no further preparation than the possession of a well tempered dispo- 
sition to be assured of an introduction to the true significance of a complex 
subject. This concession to the reader's point of view is the most prominent 
feature of the author's method, and determines the structure of the entire 
work. 

Coming closer to the work, attention may first be directed to its contents in 
general. The heads of the chapters indicate with sufficient fullness the author's 
plan ; these may be thus briefly summarized : The composite nature and varied 
sources of the vocabulary ; Dialects in the Middle English and in the Anglo- 
Saxon periods ; History of the long vowels ; The cognate Teutonic and the 
cognate classical languages ; Grimm's law ; Verner's law : Ablaut ; Umlaut ; 
Prefixes and suffixes ; Derivation from roots ; Modern English spelling ; 
Phonetic spelling ; English consonants ; Phonological changes ; Doublets and 
compounds; Early words of Latin origin; The Celtic, the Scandinavian, 
the Old Friesic and the Old Dutch element ; Effects of accent. These are 
mostly topics of fundamental importance in an historical sketch of the lan- 
guage ; it were cavilling to insist that a different selection and grouping should 
necessarily have been made. The author's reader — an exact description of 
him cannot be hazarded — whether reading for an examination in the Civil 
Service, or for any other not too serious purpose, will set a high value on the 
exposition of these topics, and in many instances, doubtless, feel particularly 
edified by those parts which he is least prepared to understand. 

But playing fast and loose in an endeavor to fit a reader to Mr. Skeat's pages 
is not bringing us, it must be felt, to any fixed line from which to measure in 
more exact criticism. We are therefore compelled to turn back and to start 
afresh by construing the author's purpose more rigidly than he himself has 
done. The preface opens with a promise which if rightly fulfilled would have 
yielded just the sort of book Mr. Skeat should have written for us. It is there 
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stated that the phonetic laws and the principles of change and growth in words 
according to which the results recorded in the Etymological Dictionary have 
been obtained, need to be formulated and illustrated in some definite order. 
This is recognizing a need which is in no sense imaginary. It has been asked 
again and again, why the English etymologist does not take a hint from the 
methods employed, for example, in the domain of French, and deduce a body 
of rules and principles by which his work may be studied in a systematic 
manner ; and this necessity has clearly impressed Mr. Skeat, from whose own 
statements one would be led to expect his present volume, as a help to the use 
of his Dictionary, to correspond in the main to Brachet's Introduction. But 
Mr. Skeat has disappointed this hope. He has neither given us a systematic 
treatise on the phonetics, phonology, and morphology of English, nor even put 
his selected chapters on the history of the language in such form as to consti- 
tute a well planned text-book for elementary classes. And yet, in spite of its 
failures, it is as a text-book in the schools that Mr. Skeat's book must be 
acknowledged as by far the best that has yet been produced for the subject, 
and as such it can, and it is hoped will, be used with good effect. The 
teacher will, however, have to be on his guard against extreme disproportions, 
such as the undue space allotted to the treatment of Grimm's law, and will 
have to elicit laws and principles which are often concealed under a mass 
of excellent though not always well elucidated material. He should also be 
able, in many cases, to supplement the author's views with the results of such 
recent investigations as have here received little or no recognition, and to 
complete chapters that are fragmentary, such, for example, as the " Note on 
the short vowels " (p. 71). 

In the hope then that teachers and private students of the elements of 
English philology will make proper use of this volume which is so far in 
advance of all other works of the same class, a few observations will be made 
that may serve to characterize with some minuteness the author's method, as 
well as modify or correct an occasional statement. 

In the fifth chapter the Anglo-Saxon long vowels are traced to their modern 
products, and since it is acknowledged at page 27 that it is " the chief object 
of the present work to exhibit so many examples of regular changes in the 
vowel-sounds as to enable the student to observe some of the phonetic laws 
for himself, or at least to understand them clearly," this may be taken as a 
typical chapter. This will also be found-to belong to the more satisfactory 
portions of the book, for the author desists, for a refreshing moment, from an 
habitual elaboration of arguments to show that English has a history, and 
proceeds directly with the matter of that history, appropriately selecting, on 
the ground of the comparative simplicity of the processes involved, the destiny 
of the long vowels, as a beginning to the study of that complexity of changes 
which, in the course of centuries, has taken place in the language. As a 
general criticism at this point, the suggestion may be ventured that the classi- 
fication of words according to the consonants following the primary vowel 
would with advantage have been subordinated to a more simple and compre- 
hensive outline. In the case, for example, of A.-S. d (§45), the law of change 
in its simplest form might first have been illustrated with a list in which this 
law has been followed with exactness. This would be the type of scF8 — sooth ; 
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ddm — doom; mdd — mood; tdl — tool, etc. The remaining products of the same 
original sound could then be given in comprehensive categories ; of these there 
would in this case be two : (a) The vowel (high-back-narrow-round) has, in 
contrast to the chief law, been shortened. Illustrations are, fdt — foot ; gdd — 
good; hdd — hood; cdc — cook; hdc — hook, etc. (o) The vowel has been not only- 
shortened, but also unrounded and lowered, as in brdftor — brother; mddor — 
mother; d°&er — other ; bldd — blood ; fldd— flood ; mdste — must ; gldf — glove ; do"S — 
doth, etc. Under these heads the classification according to the consonants 
should be retained and made the basis of special observations. A free use, 
moreover, of dialect-forms, particularly of the Scottish, could be effectively 
made to enforce, often by contrast, the course of development followed in 
standard English. Another restriction or two must be made in connection 
with the chapter on the long vowels. The diphthongs, which in the Middle 
English period were developed from a vowel and a following palatal or guttural 
consonant, are here partially merged in the categories of the simple sounds. 
This confusion necessarily occasions a number of additional explanations, but 
these, however carefully made, do not compensate for the lack of such explana- 
tion where it has been omitted, nor do they counterbalance the disadvantage of 
a faulty classification. This important phenomenon, therefore, of the devel- 
opment of a new class of diphthongs, is not sufficiently individualized for the 
beginner, either by the incidental treatment it receives in connection with the 
simple vowels, or by the fuller observations in the chapter on the consonants, 
or by both combined. Again, there is a conspicuous omission of a proper recog- 
nition of the doctrine of open and closed syllables as affecting vowel quantities 
in the Middle Period (notice, however, such incidental remarks as are found at 
pages 309, 313, etc.). And the principle of sentence-accent is also not well 
grasped, as is shown in the rather curious explanation offered for not as a 
differentiated form of " naught": " By constant use," we are told, " naught was 
often 'widened' to not" (p. 55) ; so too the development of one, an and a from 
the common base dn (p. 56) would well have served to enforce the same impor- 
tant principle ; it is not specific enough to speak merely of " the indefinite 
article." 

To pass on to other portions of the work, it will be noticed that in the trans- 
lation of Verner's law (p. 149), the sonant spirant — the intermediate sound 
between the surd spirant and the ultimately attained sonant stop — is entirely 
suppressed, which for " the beginner " must occasion an element of unclearness 
in some of the illustrative examples. And since we are dealing with " prin- 
ciples," it is not correct to say (p. 152) that the participle slagen is the early 
form of the modern slain, for the Anglo-Saxon slagen would have given 
*slaivn, just as dragen has given drawn. The forms in the early language, as 
Mr. Skeat well knows, were both slagen and slcegen, and these are both regularly 
represented in the Chaucerian forms slawen (like drawen) and slayn, and it is 
the latter of these that persists in the present slain (cf. fagen > fain). At 
the same page it were better to say that the r-forms (of the present and first 
preterit stems, as defined later on) have been levelled under the .r-forms, than 
to attribute the form-association to the influence of the infinitive alone. And 
now that Mr. Skeat has made use of an excellent term, " form-association," we 
must wonder that he has not expanded illustrations of this " principle " to an 
entire chapter, which would have been exceedingly appropriate to his book. 
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Mr. Skeat's method of dealing with the principle of Ablaut (vowel-grada- 
tion) is too serious a matter to pass without comment. It is difficult to under- 
stand why more care has not been taken in this subject to conform to scientific 
exactness. The chapter opens admirably with the. illustration of le'm-eiv, which 
is the best introduction that could be made. But to our great amazement, 
instead of proceeding at once with the drive-class, and then to the choose-class, as 
would have been easy and natural, and made an exposition of ablaut in its main 
features comprehensible at a glance, we find Mr. Skeat suddenly interrupting 
the poetry of true scientific order with the doggerel of a classification which 
has so often been rejected, and which in this instance recoils on its adherent 
with dreadful havoc. Furthermore, it were surely not to be expected that in the 
same volume where special attention is given to Verner's law, ablaut would be 
discussed without the remotest reference to accentuation. This disregard of 
the original shiftings of stress brings with it a train of unhappy consequences : 
nothing is said of syllabic nasals and liquids ; the stem of the perfect plural, 
etc., is declared to be " of comparatively small importance " (p. 162) ; the 
significance of classifying stems according to the elements following the vowel 
is not rightly set forth. Mr. Skeat should also have been more exact in describing 
the value of the Gothic breakings a{ and ail, and used diacritical marks to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthongs ; and his description of the reduplicating 
syllable, " the initial letter of the verb is repeated, followed by the diphthong 
ai," contains a serious slip of the pen. 

A single observation will be made on the subject of Umlaut (vowel-muta- 
tion). The Teutonic scholar will not permit it to be said that e. g. " *gold-in 
became gyld-en quite regularly " (p. 193, see also p. 197 and §193). Reference 
to Sievers' A.-S. Grammar, §93, note, will suffice to set the matter right. 

Chapter XVIII, in which there is brought together much excellent material 
on the history of the English consonants, cannot, for want of space, be now 
reviewed with any degree of fullness. A few points only will be lightly 
touched upon. In reporting the changes through which geminated g (eg) has 
passed (p. 365), the author has again failed to distinguish, with elementary 
clearness, important underlying " principles." To leave aside the difficult 
matter of exactly determining the early phonetic value of eg, it is quite inad- 
missible to allow a presentation of its subsequent values that does not aim to 
reconcile the apparent incongruity of such facts as : A.-S. secg ]> modern sedge ; 
A,-S. secg-an > modern say. Merely to say that " in some cases A.-S. eg— E. 
y, i. e. is vocalised ; as in lecgan, to lay ; liegan, to lie ; byegan, to buy" is not 
only to declare as true that which is quite impossible, but it is also to create 
the hurtful impression that such matters are the sport of the blindest caprice. 
In like manner no clue is given to an explanation of the origin of the final 
/■-sound in words like tough, trough, enough, etc. (p. 361). The delicate factor 
of differentiation of form according to sentence-use is here involved. The 
true solution of this interesting problem, which I hope, on some other occasion, 
to discuss in detail, lies in the direction pointed out by Prof, ten Brink at page 
34 of his Chaucerian Grammar, and may also be inferred from Dr. Karsten's 
theory for the origin in French of moeuf from modum; -buef < -bodo ; ble/<C 
bladum ; nif < nidum, etc. (Modern Language Notes, III 85 f.). Another 
instance of inexactness of method is furnished in the remark (p. 400) that h 
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" certainly tends, in some instances, to turn the vowel into the mod. E. long i "; 
a tendency that is well enough understood to admit of some generalization. 

The short digression on " ghost-words " (p. 398) may be cited in illustration 
of the author's practice of introducing at times, and in the most genial manner, 
matters of curious knowledge. As "ghost-words" Mr. Skeat, in his " Presi- 
dential Address" (the reference is given at p. 399, note 1), designates "words 
which had never any real existence, being mere coinages due to the blunders of 
printers or scribes, or to the perfervid imaginations of ignorant or blundering 
editors." Of these spectres it may be permitted to contribute a few specimens 
to the general fund. In the prose preface to the Anglo-Saxon Boethius all the 
printed editions give ITuning in place of the manuscript form Kyning (the 
dotted / is unmistakable). In the same line will be found bee Ledene which is 
the creation of Rawlinson's printer ; the manuscript reading is boc Ledene. 
Junius, who prepared the copy used by this printer, wrote both boc and bee in 
one ; whether he first wrote 0, or e, he afterwards attempted to change the vowel 
to the alternative form, and in the chances of survival in the printed book the 
lot fell to e . The curious part of the story, however, is that this accident called 
forth from Jacob Grimm an elaborate argument (Gbttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1833, pp. 1586 f.) showing that boc-Ledene, a compound, is the only 
admissible form. Another example, and one that answers more exactly to the 
narrower definition of a " ghost-word," occurs in the same text at page 28 (line 
29) of Fox's edition. Here ormod of the Bodl. MS was misread by Junius, and 
has been retained by all the editors, as crinod. Junius afterwards inserted 
ormod in his marginal readings from the Cotton MS, but this never aroused 
the suspicion of one of the editors, who are, however, all to be praised for 
withholding conjectures as to the etymological relations of their cherished 
crinod. For words which agree with " ghost-words " in the circumstances of 
their production, but differ from them in being real words, I suggest the name 
mask-words. The fictitious compound bec-Ledene is therefore in strictness a 
mask-word. To illustrate further, it is interesting to notice that Tennyson's 
"wily Vivien" has been playing her r61e under a false name, in a linguistic 
mask. In the recent publication of a ' Merlin ' MS, the editor, M. Gaston 
Paris, makes us aware (Introduction, p. xlv) that the name Vivien, for the lady 
of the lake, which appears first in the Lancelot, is a faulty reading for Niniane 
(cf. Modern Language Notes, III 78, note 2). A parallel case in the confusion 
of the same initial letters led the early printers into the error of naming the 
author of the Speculum Stultorum Vigellus, instead of Nigellus ; and the author 
of Piers the Plowman is indebted for one of his names, Robert, to a still more 
curious mistake (Skeat's ed. 1886, II, pp. xxviii and 131). 

The following varia may be allowed to close this notice : The foot-notes at 
pages 171 and 354 are in conflict with each other. That " German editors 
replace w by v " (p. 299) is an anachronism. Dr. Joseph Wright's investigation 
of the dialect of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire (cf. The Academy, 
March 3, 1888) promises to throw new light on the origin of th in words like 
father, mother, hither, etc. (p. 369). The nomenclature as expounded at page 40 
(cf. p. 43, note) is, so far as it relates to the term "Anglo-Saxon," altogether a 
mistaken one, and only serves to introduce new and unnecessary complications. 
Finally, the hope remains to be expressed that Mr. Skeat's Second Series of 
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Principles, which is to complete the plan of the entire work, will not be long 
delayed, and that when it comes it will reveal the author at his best in scientific 
precision in combination with his never failing felicity of presentation. 

James W. Bright. 



A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray, IX. D. Part III. Batter-Boz. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 

1887. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the manuscript collections of the late 
Joseph Bosworth, D. D., F. R. S. Edited and enlarged by T. Northcote 
Toller, M. A. Part III. Hwi-Sar. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 

1887. 

The great English dictionary is progressing slowly. The preface to Part II 
(see Journal, VII 514) was dated September, 1885, and that to Part III is dated 
January, 1887, although Part III was not received in this country until some 
months later. It continues to be characterized by fullness and thoroughness, 
and the immense amount of labor necessary to secure these objects causes the 
publication to be necessarily slow. Part III contains 8765 words, of which 
5323 are main words, 1873 combinations, and 1569 subordinate entries. Of the 
5323 main words, 3802 are in current use, 1379 obsolete, and only 142 foreign, 
or imperfectly naturalized. 

Every article is replete with interest and information. A glance at the 
twelve closely printed columns comprising the treatment of the verb Be well 
shows the systematic completeness of the work. We find Blizzard duly 
recorded, but in its usual meaning no earlier example is given than one in a 
letter of Dec. 29, 1880, from Chicago to the Manchester Evening News. Boy- 
cott appears on the last page, the earliest example being from The Times of 
Nov. 20, 1880, so that these two words have come into current use within eight 
years. The earliest example of Boy is from Beket, c. 1300. It occurs in both 
Kyng Horn and Havelok the Dane, thought by some to be a quarter of a century 
earlier; but as Dr. Murray assigns the date c. 1300 to each of these, he doubt- 
less did not think it necessary to record these passages. It looks singular to 
see the word Bower, as used in Euchre, occurring in literature not earlier than 
1871, and that in Bret Harte's Heathen Chinee, when it has been so long used 
colloquially. I doubt not that many American works, such as Baldwin's 
" Flush Times," or Judge Longstreet's " Georgia Scenes," would show much 
earlier examples. We find Blaze and Blazed, as applied to animals, first used 
in the seventeenth century, but Blaze-faced, so common in this country, is not 
recorded. Both words, as applied to trees, are marked " U. S.," and the 
earliest examples given are from Wesley's works, 1737. Blatherskite, spelt also 
Bletherskate, is marked " dial, and U. S. colloa." The latter form is quoted 
from the Scotch song Maggie Lauder, c. 1650, while of the former, the usual 
form in this country, no earlier example is given than one from Bartlett's 
Americanisms, 1848. While we find many compounds of Blue, and even Blue- 
nose, " a nickname for a native of Nova Scotia " (Judge Haliburton's Clock- 
maker, 1837-40I, we miss the "Blue-hen's chickens" who certainly deserve a 



